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almost universal search for the precious metals which
was carried on in new lands. The only tithe or tax
which the Crown reserved for itself was one-fifth of
all the gold and silver mined; which apparently, and
to this day, the laws of geology forbade to be very
much. Otherwise, on the part of the Crown, the
privileges granted were very generous. The gov-
ernment was placed in the hands of a governor,
deputy-governor, and a court of assistants; all, after
the first appointment by the king, to be elected by
the citizens every year. To this compact body was
committed the care of the state and the power of
making laws, with the simple proviso that these
should not be against the laws of the realm. Sub-
stantially by this charter the colonists were left free
to manage their affairs, which might be divided into
two classes; viz., the affairs of their own people, and
the affairs which involved themselves with the dig-
nity and rights of the Crown. Sometimes these
rights were in both classes.

The affairs of their own people the government
managed with energy and much practical common-
sense. They threw off new towns from the common
centres of the first ones like Boston, Salem, and
Newbury, exactly as fast as their people settled in
the wild; and each of these became little municipali-
ties, emphasizing their own local interests and wishes
in those town meetings which were so many cradles
of independence and statesmanship, narrow in their
limits, but very practical and useful to the state.
Persons neglecting town meeting in some placesds.
